TALKS   WITH  YOUNG  OBSERVERS

only at night; hence its large, soft eyes, its soft fur,
and its gentle, shrinking ways. It is the gentlest
and most harmless of our rodents. A pair of them
for two or three successive years had their nest be-
hind the blinds of an upper window of a large, un-
occupied country house near me. You could stand
in the room inside and observe the happy family
through the window-pane against which their nest
pressed. There on the window-sill, lay a pile of
large, shining chestnuts, which they were evidently
holding against a time of scarcity, as the pile did
not diminish while I observed them. The nest was
composed of cotton and wool which they filched
from a bed in one of the chambers, and it was always
a mystery how they got into the room to obtain it.
There seemed to be no other avenue than the chim^
ney flue.

There are always gradations in nature, or in nat-
ural life; no very abrupt departures. If you find
any marked trait or gift in a species, you will find
hints and suggestions of it, or, as it were, preliminary
studies of it, in other allied species. I am not think-
ing of the law of evolution which binds together the
animal life of the globe, but of a kind of overflow
in nature which carries any marked endowment or
characteristic of a species in lessened force or com-
pletion to other surrounding species. Or if looked
at from the other way, a progressive series, the idea
being more and more fully carried out in each sue*
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